









































VOLUME XIII ST. MATTHEW, 1956 No. 3 





THE QUESTION OF THE CHURCH 


Matters of great concern to those interested in the liturgical and sacramental 
revival were the subject of discussion in at least three different synodical con- 
ventions in America this spring. Only one of these church bodies, the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, took any definite action, however. In resolutions hastily 
conceived and inadequately considered, the synod of this great church body made 
pronouncements which, if seriously applied, could have harmful consequences 
upon the life of the Church. 


Believing that there is another and more defensible side to the story than 
that reflected in the Missouri resolutions, we have opened the columns of UNA 
SANCTA to a commentary on the St. Paul Resolutions. This article represents the 
product of the thinking of a number of members of the Missouri Synod who are 
vitally concerned with this issue. While dealing with a specific situation, we 
believe that it raises questions that are important in the life of all branches of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. The place of the liturgy and the sacraments, 
the doctrine of the Church and the Ministry, are coming more and more to the 
fore in theological discussions. The Lutheran World, the very fine journal of the 
Lutheran World Federation, has recognized the prominence of these questions 
with a number of articles in recent issues. We refer our readers, for instance, 
to the quotation from Karl Barth which appears on page one of the June, 1956 
issue (Vol. III, No. 1), and to the closing editorial, “Credo Ecclesiam”, which 
appears on page 106 of the same issue. 


We dare to believe that through all the ferment that presently clusters about 
the question of the Church, our world-wide communion will grow more purely 
and consistently into the spirit of her great Confessions, at once evangelical and 
catholic. To this end we have dedicated UNA SANCTA,; to this end we fervently 
pray for the guidance of God the Holy Ghost. 
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COVER DESIGN: Shows the Apostle and Evangelist, St. Matthew, rejecting his life as a 
tax collector, to follow the calling of Christ. The three money bags are traditional symbols 
> = Apostle. The cross-staff in his hand is symbolic of his new life as a disciple of 
the Saviour. 
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The St. Paul Resolutions 


In the Lutheran Witness of July 31, 
1956 there are listed a number of 
resolutions passed at the triennial 
convention of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, held in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in June. One of these resolu- 
tions must be of special interest to 
churchmen: 


Liturgical Practices: Pastors, teachers 
and theological students interested 
in liturgics were warned against 
disturbing the consciences of our 
people and clergy and were urged 
to guard against Romanizing ten- 
dencies. The College of Presidents 
is to examine the problem of litur- 
gical practices to provide for the 
largest possible uniformity and to 
deal vigorously with offenses arising 
in the area of liturgical practices. 


We are not interested in contro- 
versy, but are nevertheless constrained 
to analyse these resolutions and to 
offer some comment. Those interested 
in liturgical revival must be disturbed 
by such statements as are contained in 
the above quotation. What is really 
meant by the “disturbing of con- 
sciences”? Has not this always been 
beneficial to the Church? Our Lord 
disturbed the consciences of the 
Church of His day. So did St. Paul 
and Martin Luther. If it is really true 
that churchmen do not like to be 
“disturbed,” and are just not interested 
in changes, one can offer the best of 
reason and argument, but to no avail. 
Voltaire once said, “One cannot rea- 
son a person out of a prejudice be- 
cause he has never been reasoned into 
it.” The churchmen interested in litur- 
gical revival have found this out to 
their sorrow. They have also found 
that the ignorance of church leaders 
as to liturgy is at times astounding, 
amazing, and complete. The great 
Goethe wrote that “even the gods 
struggle in vain against ignorance.” 


A suggestion could therefore be made 
to pastors, teachers, and laymen, first 
to find out what the Liturgical Revival 
really is, and to put some serious study 
into the important subject of liturgics. 
Since the Church lives out of her lit- 
urgy it would seem that there would 
be no more important subject to study. 

The Lutheran Church is traditionally 
and doctrinally a liturgical church. 
There are basically two rites, the 
Eastern and the Western. The Mass 
of the Lutheran Church is that of the 
Western Rite and therefore basically 
the same as that of the Roman Church. 
It was the effort of Martin Luther to 
purify the Mass and the ceremonies, 
not to eliminate them. How well he 
did this is not our problem at this 
time; the point we make is that what 
the supporters of the liturgical move- 
ment are doing is exactly what Luther 
did. They do not ape the Romanists, 
nor are they merely interested in form 
and ceremony. No matter what may 
be done in this field, there are bound 
to be many things which the Luther- 
ans have in common with the Roman- 
ists. Both are heirs of the Primitive 
Church, the Ante-Nicene Church, and 
the Church of the Middle Ages. But 
this certainly can never imply a 
Romanizing tendency. 

Back in the days of the founding 
fathers of the Missouri Synod, the 
need of liturgical studies was felt. A 
valuable book appeared by Pastor 
Friedrich Lochner, professor at a theo- 
logical seminary, and one time pastor 
of the Mother Church of Milwaukee 
Lutheranism. When the manuscript 
of Der Hauptgottesdienst was pre- 
sented to the faculty of Concordia 
Seminary, it was enthusiastically hailed 
by such leaders as Walther, Schaller, 
and Augustus Graebner. Thus Walther 
wrote in Lehre und Webre: “It is the 
precious capstone in the reconstruction 
of the true Lutheran Church in Amer- 
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ica.” Schaller, with resigned regret, 
declared: “Although the time may 
possibly be past forever in which we 
might dare to hope that the historic 
Lutheran service could be restored to 
life in all its pristine beauty of form, 
nevertheless it is a great gain if wider 
circles are impressed with the proper 
appreciation of the various parts of 
the Lutheran service.” In his reviews 
of the manuscript in Lehre und Webre, 
Augustus Graebner wrote: “He de- 
serves no thanks who, when con- 
fronted with a careful and loving 
treatment of liturgical ceremonies, 
customs, forms, or whatever one may 
choose to call them, would meet these 
things with an indifferent shrug or a 
condescending smile, as if these things 
were but eccentricities and hobbies of 
lopsided minds, or even with an ener- 
getic negation, as if it were necessary 
thus to avert dangerous tendencies.... 
We shall not become so self-conscious 
of our Christian liberty as to condemn 
those things which have traditionally 
been loved, lauded, and praised by the 
Church as effective and beautiful.” Is 
it true that the Liturgical Revival has 
been guilty of “Romanizing tenden- 
cies’? Would Pastor Lochner, Pro- 
fessors Walther, Schaller and Graebner, 
be accused of “Romanizing tendencies”? 

It might be suggested that the 
presidents also “deal vigorously” with 
the Confessions and many statements 
of Blessed Martin Luther. The fol- 
lowing quotations are suggested for 
examination: 


“We believe, teach and confess that 
no church should condemn another 
because one has less or more ex- 
ternal ceremonies not commanded 
by God than another, if otherwise 
there is agreement among them in 
doctrine and all its articles, as also 
in the right use of the Holy Sacra- 
ment.” (Form. Conc., Epitome, X) 
“Falsely are our churches accused of 
abolishing the Mass . . . nearly all 
the usual ceremonies are also pre- 





served save that the parts sung in 
Latin are interspersed here and there 
with German hymns. For ceremon- 
ies are needed to this end alone, 
that the unlearned be taught what 
they need to know of Christ... .” 
( Augs.Conf., XXIV) 


After speaking of “cheerfully” main- 
taining the old traditions: “Our 
enemies falsely accuse us of abolish- 
ing good ordinances and church 
discipline. .. . We conform to the 
canons more truly then do the ad- 
versaries . . . Every Lord’s Day after 
Absolution . . . many of us use the 
Lord’s Supper . . . We diligently 
maintain church discipline and god- 
ly ceremonies, and good church 
customs.” (Apol. XV) 


Concerning the Sacrament of the 
Altar: “It is given for a daily 
pasture and sustenance that faith 
may refresh and strengthen itself. 
... There is need of some admoni- 
tion and exhortation that men may 
not let so great a treasure which is 
daily administered and distributed 
among Christians pass by unheeded.” 
(Large Cat., V) 


“On Sunday .. . as has been cus- 
tomary heretofore, Mass and Ves- 
pers shall be sung .. .” (Martin 
Luther, Concerning the Ordering of 
Worship in the Congregations. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1932, VI, 
p. 62.) 


“The Consecration ended, let the 
Choir sing the Sanctus and when 
the Benedictus is sung, let the bread 
and the chalice be elevated, accord- 
ing to the rite in use up to this 
time, chiefly on account of the in- 
firm who might be greatly offended 
by the sudden change in the more 
noted rite of the Mass, especially 
where they have been taught 
through vernacular sermons what is 
sought by this elevation.” (Luther, 
Formula Missae. op. cit. p. 90) 
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A noted politician, when running 
for a high office, said to his hearers: 
“Look at the record!” Very few of 
those who have condemned the Lit- 
urgical Revival and the practices in 
certain parishes have ever visited these 
churches, attended their services, of 
tried to find out what they are seek- 
ing. The “record”, for those who will 
take the time to make objective ex- 
amination, is impressive. From the 
Liturgical Movement has come the 
Kingdom Plan, with its fourfold em- 
phasis on Worship, Prayer, Giving, 
and Witnessing, all finding their cen- 
ter and expression in the Liturgy. 
Liturgical parishes have been in the 
forefront in the fields of evangelism, 
stewardship, Bible study, Christian 
Day Schools, Lutheran High Schools, 
retreats, and racial integration. (At 
a later date it is the intention of UNA 
SANCTA to present detailed accounts 
of the life and work of several out- 
standing liturgical parishes. Ed.) 

For the past 30 years one has 
heard the old refrain that the Liturgi- 
cal Movement gives offense. Some- 
thing new has now been added, “They 
disturb the consciences of the people 
and the clergy.” It is recalled that 
when, some 35 years ago, a young 
clergyman who was in need of a new 
gown decided to wear cassock, sur- 
plice and stole, he was visited by a 
professor of “theology” who warned 
him: “Of course you have the right 
to wear what you wish, but don't 
you realize the offense you are giving 
by not wearing the ‘Luther gown’?” 
Well, the young man continued to 
give offense, and now as he sees pic- 
tures of officials, professors, et al., 
parading and processing in a dignified 
manner in surplice and stole, he is 
reminded of the words in Schiller’s 
Wallenstein: “Wie er raeuspert und 
wie er spuckt, hat man ihm gluecklich 
abgeguckt.” Some 30 years ago, a par- 
ish introduced the weekly Commun- 
ion at every morning service. This 
pastor was duly admonished and it 


was called to his attention that he 
was “giving offense” by doing this. 
Yet, today, the Communion average 
has increased by more than 200% 
and many churches, although they 
have not introduced the Holy Com- 
munion at every morning service, at 
least celebrate once a Sunday. One 
should thank God for that offense 
which was given. 

To some it is an offense when a 
Christian congregation takes the com- 
mands of Jesus seriously, and when 
it celebrates a full service of Word 
and Sacrament. Yet the early Church 
of St. Paul, the Church of Martin 
Luther’s time, did not know of any 
other kind of service but that of Word 
and Sacrament. To some people any- 
thing is an offense if it is strange to 
them. This matter of offense is rather 
on the other foot. One recalls the 
soldier boy from a sacramental parish 
who was in the city of Chicago on a 
hot Sunday. It was the first time he 
was away from home. Above all, he 
wanted the Sacrament, believing that 
he would thus be united with his 
loved ones who were also at the Altar 
at home. He called one church after 
another. In the great city of Chicago 
with its thousands of Lutherans and 
hundreds of parishes, only one parish 
was celebrating Holy Communion on 
this Sunday and it was so far out that 
he could not make it in time. By now 
the situation in Chicago has changed 
a little for the better, but there are 
undoubtedly hundreds of Lutherans 
in that city and elsewhere who are 
offended because they cannot receive 
Holy Communion when they need it 
in their home parishes. 

If it shall be the duty of the presi- 
dents to “provide the largest possible 
uniformity,” the question is, which 
should be the model for this uni- 
formity? We understand that the 
Missouri Synod did not join the Joint 
Liturgical Commission in the prepara- 
tion of the new Service Book and 
Hymnal. This was unfortunate. It was 
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because of the work of liturgical 
scholars that, for the first time, Lu- 
theran Churches in America will have 
a complete liturgy. Yet Missouri will 
continue to use services compiled by 
men who did not make use of the 
liturgical scholarship available. 


When it comes to “uniformity” it 
appears that the Missourians are giv- 
ing offense by not participating in 
the pan-Lutheran service book, or are 
they the only Lutherans in the U.S.A.? 
This matter of “dealing vigorously” 
with liturgical offenders must disturb 
every churchman, for if ever there was 
a resolution passed by a church body 
which has the odor of Rome, this is 
it! Yet it is doubtful that even the 
Roman Church would have passed a 
resolution of that kind. They would, 
as indeed they did, have appointed a 
commission of experts, masters in 
their field, to study the new needs in 
worship. These men are now studying 
the problem and are beginning to pro- 
duce. Churchmen have no objection to 
careful study and examination. It 
would, however, be a sign of the mil- 
lenium if a president would appoint 
on his advisory staff in this matter, 
experts in the field of liturgics. It has 
been reported that the Mission Com- 
mittee of the Atlantic District has 
forbidden its missionaries to celebrate 
the Holy Communion every Sunday. 
Not even such institutions as Moscow 
and Rome would be so ignorant as to 
saw away the limb on which they 
are sitting. Yet this is just what such a 
regulation does, by taking away the 
very life-blood of a parish, the service 
of Word and Sacrament. 

The worthy presidents who will 
take this resolution seriously, will find 
themselves in a dilemna. The more 
they will study the liturgical problems, 
the more they will realize that the 
Liturgical Revival is not only the most 
important contribution to the Church 
since the Reformation, but they will 
also find out that the liturgical men 
are possibly in the right. What they 
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believe in and propose is what the 
Church at its best has always stood for. 
They will find out that they will have 
to take St. Paul to task, who wrote 
that amazing liturgical book on the 
Body of Christ, 1 Corinthians. Steps 
will also have to be taken against 
some of the great men of the Re- 
formation. The fact is they may have 
to suggest that the name of Synod be 
changed, perhaps to Melancthonian 
Church—Missouri Synod, or better 
still, Bucerian Church—Missouri Sy- 
nod. Knowing that presidents are as a 
tule good, honest, faithful Christians, 
they will face the dilemna of either 
resigning their offices, or carrying out 
this brainwashing resolution of the St. 
Paul synod, which comes closer to a 
“Roman tendency” than even a lit- 
urgical dressmaker could think of. 

In spite of the deplorable resolution 
referred to above, we know that the 
Holy Spirit was also active at St. Paul, 
for this also is reported in the Con- 
vention Number of the Lutheran 
Witness: 


Hymnology and Liturgies: On 
recommendation of Committee 9, 
Synod referred the memorial peti- 
tioning for training in Lutheran 
Church music to the Curriculum 
Commission of the Board of Higher 
Education. The Convention urged 
congregations, schools, Bible classes, 
and organizations, to teach with 
diligence the meaning of our wor- 
ship practices to our people and en- 
couraged the Committee on Hymn- 
ology and Liturgics, and Concordia 
Publishing House, to prepare more 
materials for this purpose. 

Hymnal: The Praesidium will ap- 
point the proper personnel to study 
the problems connected with a re- 
vision of the Lutheran Hymnal, and 
the text-tune edition of the Hymnal, 
authorized in 1953, is to be delayed 
until this study has been completed. 
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If these resolutions are carried out, 
and “congregations, schools, Bible 
classes, and other organizations teach 
with diligence the meaning of our 


worship practices to our people” it 
will soon be realized how utterly ridi- 
culous and un-Lutheran the first re- 
solution was. 


The Religious Life in Community 


For the Church of the Augsburg Confession 


Arthur Carl Kreinheder 


Every evening, Christians who are 
members of American Churches ad- 
hering to the Augsburg Confession 
pray that God will raise up men and 
women of faith, to serve Him in reli- 
gious communities, to the praise and 
glory of His Holy Name, and to the 
comfort of His faithful people. Those 
who so pray at Compline, privately 
or in groups located in many parts of 
the country, from New York to Mis- 
souri to California, are bound together 
in the Fellowship of Saint Augustine. 

The Fellowship of Saint Augustine 
was established in Detroit, Michigan, 
in June 1956. The purpose of the 
Fellowship is to promote interest, 
study, and understanding of the voca- 
tion to the religious life in community 
in the Lutheran Church in America, in 
order that it may foster the establish- 
ment of communities for the life of 
prayer to God the Father through 
Christ in the unity of the Holy Spirit, 
and for service to Christ and His 
Church, for Lutherans who have rfe- 
ceived the gift of continence. 

Saint Augustine’s House, Oxford, 
Michigan, is open to all members of 
the Fellowship for three- or four-day 
retreats, and longer for those who are 
contemplating entrance into a com- 
munity and are seeking the guidance 
of God the Holy Spirit on their voca- 
tion. The membership of the Fellow- 
ship is open to all Lutherans, that is, 
to all members of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. 


I. THE NEED FOR A 
COMMUNITY IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


Let us ask ourselves a few questions 
about church life in America! Is the 
local congregation conscious of its 
calling as a praying community? Do 
the members of the local congrega- 
tion gather for prayer at other times 
than on Sunday morning? Does the 
prayer life of the local congregation 
find such a full expression of its 
living faith in the daily use of Matins 
and Vespers, as given in the Lutheran 
Hymnal and the Common Service 
Book, that Sunday is the day of the 
week looked forward to with expecta- 
tion and longing as the day when the 
congregation of the faithful meets 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist? Does 
the local congregation live, week after 
week and Sunday after Sunday, in the 
liturgical life of the Church Universal, 
conscious of its oneness with the 
Apostolic Church, the Church of the 
Martyrs, and the Church of the Faith- 
ful throughout the ages witnessing to 
the life in the Spirit, the Communion 
of Saints? Does the local congrega- 
tion observe the Feasts and Festivals 
of the Lutheran Church, so that it is 
united in prayer not only with fellow 
Lutherans in other lands, but also 
with our fellow Christian brethren 
throughout the world? Did your con- 
gregation observe, with united prayer 
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or with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, these recent Festivals of 
the Lutheran Church: June 24 — The 
Nativity of Saint John the Baptist, 
June 29 — Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
July 2—The Visitation of The Blessed 
Virgin Mary, July 22 — Saint Mary 
‘Magdalene, July 25 — Saint James 
the Elder, Apostle? In one of Amer- 
ica’s great metropolitan centers, where 
there are perhaps two hundred Lu- 
theran congregations, one newspaper 
carried thirteen notices of different 
local Lutheran services for July 22. 
There was no mention made of the 
Feast of Saint Mary Magdalene, nor 
of any services other than Sunday 
morning! 

The Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession needs a community for a 
witness to the life of prayer in the 
Church today, as in the time of the 
Apostles. In Acts 2:42 ff., we read 
of the Church as the praying com- 
munity: “And they devoted them- 
selves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread 
and the prayers. And fear came upon 
every soul; and many wonders and 
signs were done through the Apostles. 
And all who believed were together 
and had all things in common; and 
they sold their possessions and goods 
and distributed them to all, as any 
had need. And day by day, attending 
the temple together and breaking 
bread in their homes, they partook of 
food with glad and generous hearts, 
praising God and having favor with 
all the people.” 

The Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession needs a community where 
men can be obtained for all the vari- 
ous tasks which the Church is called 
upon to undertake in our time. The 
great task of reconciliation of the 
races is one where members of the 
community can serve the Church, by 
sharing fully in the life of faith as 
brothers in Christ. Preaching missions, 
the care of souls through retreats, and 
the historic Lutheran usage of Private 
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Confession and Absolution are other 
tasks awaiting the members of such a 
community. Teaching of the young 
and the teaching of the adults are yet 
other tasks. 


The Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession needs a community to serve 
as a constant witness to the words of 
Christ, recorded by Saint Luke (9:23 
ff.) and addressed to every Christian, 
“If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up 
his cross daily and follow me. For who 
would save his life will lose it, but 
whoever loses his life for my sake, 
he will save it.” Lutherans know well 
that we are justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law. But faith in 
Christ means that we follow Him, as 
He has told us. 

The Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession needs a community to witness 
to the meaning and significance of 
The Augsburg Confession to our own 
generation. In this Confession, which 
all Lutherans accept, we declare in 
Article XXIV, “Falsely are our 
churches accused of abolishing the 
Mass; for the Mass is retained on our 
part, and celebrated with the highest 
reverence . . . Now forasmuch as the 
Mass is such a giving of the Sacra- 
ment, we hold one communion every 
holyday, and also other days when any 
desire the Sacrament it is given to 
such as ask for it. And this custom is 
not new in the Church; for the Fathers 
before Gregory make no mention of 
any private Mass, but of the common 
Mass (the Communion) they speak 
very much. Chrysostom says that the 
priest stands daily at the altar, inviting 
some to the Communion and keeping 
others back.” In Article XXV we de- 
clare, “Confession in our churches is 
not abolished; for it is not usual to 
give the Body of the Lord, except to 
them that have been previously ex- 
amined and absolved.” Many Lutheran 
congregations seem to have forgotten 
these statements, or at least they do 
not carry them out. A community, 
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living out in practice the life which 
was preserved to the Church by the 
Reformation, will serve to recall these 
congregations to their true heritage, 
the true expression of the Christian 
faith in the life of the Church. 


Il. THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


A religious community is a fellow- 
ship of Christian men or of Christian 
women, to whom God has given the 
gift of continence. That not many re- 
ceive this special gift, we understand 
from the words of Christ recorded 
by Saint Matthew (chapter 19:22 ff.), 
“For there are eunuchs, who have 
been so from birth, and there are 
eunuchs who have been made eunuchs 
by men; and there are eunuchs who 
have made themselves eunuchs for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven. 
He who is able to receive this, let 
him receive it.” Saint John, who wrote 
the Fourth Gospel as a summary and 
explanation of the Synoptic Gospels, 
was inspired to write (chapter 1:12 
ff.), “But to all who received Him, 
who believed in His Name, He gave 
power to become children of God, 
who were born, not of blood nor of 
the will of the flesh nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” Before the com- 
ing of Christ, it was the duty of every 
Jew to raise up sons to Abraham. In 
the kingdom of heaven, those who 
receive Christ become sons of God by 
the will of God. Those who have re- 
ceived the special gift of continence 
(“have made themselves eunuchs.”) 
are a sign of the kingdom of heaven 
(“for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven”). And Saint Paul writes (1 
Cor. 7:7), “I wish that all were as 
I myself am. But each has his own 
special gift from God, one of one 
kind, and one of another. To the un- 
married and the widows, I say that it 
is well for them to remain single as 
I do. But if they cannot exercise self- 
control, they should marry. For it is 
better to marry than to be aflame with 


passion.” Verse 32 of the same chapter, 
“I want you to be free from anxieties. 
The unmarried man is anxious about 
the affairs of the Lord, how to please 
the Lord; but the married man is 
anxious about worldly affairs, how to 
please his wife, and his interests are 
divided.” 

A religious community may follow 
the example of the Christians at Je- 
rusalem, and have all things in com- 
mon. The words of Christ, recorded 
by Saint Matthew, Saint Mark, and 
Saint Luke, have led many Christians, 
throughout the history of the Church, 
to follow the example of the Jerusalem 
community. Saint Matthew records 
the words of Christ in his Gospel, 
chapter 19, “And every one who has 
left houses or brothers or sisters or 
father or mother or children or lands, 
for my Name’s sake, will receive an 
hundredfold and inherit eternal life.” 
In the Gospel according to Saint Mark, 
chapter 10, we read, “Peter began to 
say to Him, Lo, we have left every- 
thing, and followed you. Jesus said, 
Truly I say to you, there is no one 
who has left house or brothers or 
sisters or mother or father or children 
or lands, for my sake and for the 
Gospel, who will mot receive a 
hundredfold now in this time, houses 
and brothers and sisters and mothers 
and children and lands, with per- 
secutions, and in the age to come 
eternal life.” Saint Luke records, 
chapter 18, “And Peter said, Lo, we 
have left our homes and followed you. 
And He said to them, Truly I say 
to you, there is no man who has left 
house or wife or brothers or parents 
or children, for the sake of the king- 
dom of God, who will not receive 
manifold more in this time, and in 
the age to come eternal life.” 


Ill. THE CONFESSIONS 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


The Augsburg Confession, Article 
XXVII (Latin paragraph 1) states, 
“What is taught on our part con- 
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cerning Monastic Vows, will be better 
understood if it be remembered what 
has been the state of the monasteries, 
and how many things were done in 
those very monasteries contrary to 
the Canons. In Augustine’s time they 
were free associations. Afterward, 
when discipline was corrupted, vows 
were everywhere added for the pur- 
pose of restoring discipline, as in a 
carefully planned prison . . . (15) 
What then came to pass in the monas- 
teries? Aforetime they were schools 
of theology and other branches, pro- 
fitable to the Church; and thence 
pastors and bishops were obtained . .” 

The Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession, Article III (90) states, 
“Anthony, Bernard, Dominic, Francis, 
and other holy Fathers selected a cer- 
tain kind of life either for the sake 
of study (of more readily reading the 
Holy Scriptures) or other useful exer- 
cises. In the meantime they believed 
that by faith they were accounted 
righteous for Christ's sake, and that 
God was gracious to them, not on 
account of those exercises of their 
own. But the multitude since then 
has imitated not the faith of the 
Fathers, but their example without 
faith, in order that by such works 
they might merit the remission of 
sins, grace, and righteousness: they did 
not believe that they received thése 
freely on account of Christ as 
Propitiator .. .” 

The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Article XX VII (XIII) (21) 
also states, “Obedience, poverty, and 
celibacy, provided the latter are not 
impure, are, as exercises, adiaphora 
(in which we are not to look for 
either sin or righteousness). And for 
this reason the saints can use these 
without impiety, just as Bernard, 
Francis, and other holy men used 
them. And they used them on account 
of bodily advantage, that they might 
have more leisure to teach and to 


perform other godly offices, and not 
that the works themselves are, by 
themselves, works that justify and 
merit eternal life. Finally, they belong 
to the class of which Paul says, 1 Tim. 
4:8, ‘Bodily exercise profiteth little’ 
And it is credible that in some places 
there are also at present good men, 
engaged in the ministry of the Word, 
who use these observances without 
wicked opinions (without hypocrisy 
and with the understanding that they 
do not regard their monasticism as 
holiness ) .” 

The Smalcald Articles, Part II, 
Article II] (1) states, “That chapters 
and cloisters, which were formerly 
founded with the good intention to 
educate learned men and _ chaste 
women, ought again to be turned 
to such use, in order that pastors, 
preachers, and other ministers of 
the Church may be had, and like- 
wise other necessary persons for the 
secular government in cities and 
countries...” 


The attitude of the Lutheran Con- 
fessions to religious communities is 
not completely negative. Lutheran 
religious communities were in exis- 
tence in the seventeenth century, such 
as the Lutheran Benedictine Convent 
at Liine, the Lutheran Convent at 
Waterleer (Wasserleben) in the 
County of Wernigerode, and the Lu- 
theran Cistercians at Loccum Abbey.’ 
When abuses are corrected and all 
ideas of merit are rejected, then can 
religious communities serve the 
Church. 


The Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Article XXIII (XI) (19) 
states, “. . . If continence were pos- 
sible to all, it would not require a 
peculiar gift. But Christ shows that 
it has need of a peculiar gift, there- 
fore it does not belong to all. God 
wishes the rest to use the common 
law of nature which he has instituted. 
For God does not wish His ordi- 


1Arthur Carl Peipkorn. The Survival of the Historic Vestments in the Lutheran Church 
After 1555. St. Louis: Concordia Seminary, School for Graduate Studies, p. 44. 
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nances, His creations to be despised. 
He wishes men to be chaste in this 
way, that they use the remedy divine- 
ly presented, just as He wishes to 
nourish our life in this way, that we 
use food and drink. Gerson also 
testifies that there have been many 
good men who endeavored to subdue 
the body, and yet made little pro- 
gress. Accordingly, Ambrose is right 
in saying: ‘Virginity is only a thing 
that can be recommended, but not 
commanded; it is a matter of vow 
rather than precept.’ If any one here 
would raise the objection that Christ 
praises those which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake, Matt. 19:22, let him 
consider this, that He is praising such 
as have the gift of continence; for on 
this account He adds, ‘He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it.’ For 
an impure continence (such as there 
is in monasteries and cloisters) does 
not please Christ. We also praise true 
continence . . .” And further (38), 
“. . . Nevertheless we do not make 
virginity and marriage equal. Just as 
one gift surpasses another, as prophecy 
surpasses eloquence, the science of 
military affairs surpasses agriculture, 
and eloquence surpasses architecture, 
so virginity is a more excellent gift 
than marriage. And nevertheless, just 
as an oOfrator is not more righteous 
before God because of his eloquence 
that an architect, because of his skill 
in architecture, so a virgin does not 
merit justification by virginity more 
than a married person merits it by 
conjugal duties, but each one ought 
faithfully to serve in his own gift, and 
to believe that for Christ’s sake, he 
teceives the remission of sins and by 
faith is accounted righteous before 
God. Neither does Christ or Paul 
praise virginity because it justifies, 
but because it is freer and less dis- 
tracted with domestic occupations, in 
praying, teaching, (writing,) serving. 
For this reason Paul says, 1 Cor. 7:32: 
‘He that is unmarried careth for the 


things which belong to the Lord.’ 
Virginity, therefore, is praised on ac- 
count of meditation and study. Thus 
Christ does not simply praise those 
who make themselves eunuchs, but 
adds, for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake, i.e., that they may have more 
leisure to learn and teach the Gospel; 
for He does not say that virginity 
merits the remission of sins of 
salvation.” 


IV. THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF THE COMMUNITY 


“Pray constantly” (1 Thess. 5:17). 
“Finally, brethren, pray for us, that 
the word of the Lord may speed on 
and triumph, as it did among you” 
(2 Thess. 3:1). “First of all I urge 
that supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and thanksgiving be made for 
all men” (1 Tim. 2:1). “I thank God, 
whom I serve with a clear con- 
science as did my fathers, when I 
remember you constantly in my 
prayers” (2 Tim. 1:3). “Therefore 
confess your sins to one another, and 
pray for one another, that you may 
be healed. The prayer of a righteous 
man has great power in its effect” 
(James 5:16). “But you, beloved, 
build yourselves up on your most holy 
faith, pray in the Holy Ghost; keep 
yourselves in the love of God, wait 
for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 
unto eternal life” (Jude 20, 21). 
“Then I saw the seven angels who 
stood before God, and seven trumpets 
were given to them. And another 
angel came and stood at the altar with 
a golden censer, and he was given 
much incense to mingle with the 
prayers of all the saints upon the 
golden altar before the throne: and 
the smoke of the incense rose with 
the prayers of the saints from the hand 
of the angel before God” (Rev. 8:2-4). 

According to Saint Luke’s account, 
the first Christians at Jerusalem de- 
voted themselves to the breaking of 
bread and the prayers. All that be- 
lieved were together and had all 
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things in common. And so the life 
of the community will be centered in 
prayer. A Community, praying in the 


- Holy Ghost, testifies to the life of the 


Spirit, which must be the very breath 
of life for every Christian. All prayer 
is offered to the Most Holy Trinity 
in the Name of Christ our Lord, who 
gives His Body and His Blood to the 


* redeemed community. “As often as 


you eat this bread and drink this 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death 
until He comes,” (1 Cor. 11:26). In 
joyful expectation of their Lord’s re- 
turn, the members of the community 
will find the center of life in the 
Holy Eucharist. In the Holy Com- 
munion, the brother daily meets his 
Lord and Saviour, whom he will serve 
in thanksgiving for the salvation 
wrought alone by Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word. 


The members of the community 
will dedicate their lives in service 
to Christ and His Church. This ser- 
vice may take many forms. The com- 
munity will seek to serve the con- 
gregations of the Church in various 
ways wherever there is a need. Mem- 
bers of the community will seek to 
serve as pastors and assistant pastors, 
especially in changing big-city par- 
ishes. They will seek to conduct 
preaching missions and to give lec- 
tures and instructions for both young 
and old. They will seek to meet and 
comfort with the Gospel sinners of 
all walks and stations of life, the lone- 
ly, the neglected and forgotten, the 
despondent and despairing, and bring 
them the assurance of the forgiveness 
of sins in Absolution after Private 
Confession. They will conduct re- 
treats for both clergy and laity, where 
God may speak to the soul in prayer, 
meditation and silence. 

In this work are needed both lay- 
men and clergy. Today there is a 
growing interest in the restoration of 
the Diaconate in the Lutheran Church. 
Both the Augustana Lutheran Church 
and the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church (Suomi Synod) are studying 
the matter of the Ordination of Dea- 
cons for work in the Church. Deacons 
so ordained will find their important 
place in the community, as the com- 
munity can then take an active part 
in social service work as well as many 
other tasks. The community will seek 
to conduct schools to educate Chris- 
tians who will serve the Church, pre- 
paratory schools for the universities, 
and the like. In all this work, the 
members of the community will be 
sustained by the regular life of prayer 
together, trusting in the words of our 
Blessed Lord, “For where two or 
three arte gathered together in my 
Name, there am I in the midst of 
them” (Matt. 18:19). The members 
of the community will be sent out in 
groups of two or three to serve the 
Church in the world. 


The rule of the community, its 
organization, and all other such mat- 
ters, will of necessity be decided as 
the members of the community begin 
their common life together. At the 
present time, the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession in America has no 
tradition of its own regarding the 
community life, and the first members 
of the community must constantly 
pray God the Holy Spirit to guide 
them in the right way. The first step 
for such a community will be to es- 
tablish a common life — a Christian 
family life for the brotherhood. It is 
expected that the first two or three 
members who begin the brotherhood, 
or the first two or three sisters who 
begin the sisterhood, will out of their 
own common experience establish a 
tule for the community. The Fellow- 
ship took the name of Saint Augustine 
because the Augsburg Confession in- 
fers that in Saint Augustine’s time, 
such communities were of great value 
to the Church. While it is true that 
Luther was an Augustinian monk, it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
community will adopt the Augustinian 
tule, but that rule which will best 
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enable the community to serve Christ 
and His Church. Practical matters, 
such as habit, means of support, etc., 
will be decided by the members of 
the community when they are matters 
of actual concern. 

The first members of the commun- 
ity will have to live together as no- 
vices, with one of the group acting 
as superior or leader. During this 
time, all the members of the com- 
munity will retain possession of their 
own belongings, holding them in trust 
until the day when they become regu- 
lar members of the community. It is 
expected that regular members of the 
community will engage themselves to 
live a common life for a definite num- 
ber of years, in order that the com- 
munity can undertake specific tasks in 
the work of the Church. 

Can Lutherans in America find their 
unity? Can they find it in our genera- 
tion when all language barriers have 
disappeared or are fast disappearing? 
Perhaps first we must ask, Do Lu- 
therans see the scandal of their dis- 
unity? Are Lutherans conscious of the 
responsibility which is theirs if this 
separation is accepted as something 
inherent in the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion? Through the mercy of God, we 
have a clear statement of the Christian 
faith in the Augsburg Confession. 
Faithfulness to the Lutheran Confes- 
sion will be the constant concern of 


the community. According to the 
Augsburg Confession, “the Church is 
the congregation of saints in which 
the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
Sacraments rightly administered. And 
to the true unity of the Church, it is 
enough to agree concerning the teach- 
ing of the Gospel and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. Nor is it neces- 
sary that human traditions, rites, and 
ceremonies, instituted by men, should 
be everywhere alike.” With Christians 
throughout the world, every Sunday 
we confess, in the words of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, “I believe in the Holy 
Christian (Catholic) Church”, or in 
the words of the Nicene Creed, “I 
believe One Holy Christian (Catholic) 
and Apostolic Church.” When we so 
confess, most surely we believe that 
we are part of the One Holy Church 
which, according to Saint Paul (Ephe- 
sians 1:22-23), is the Body of Christ. 

The task of the community will be 
to live out the Lutheran Confessions. 
It will call upon Lutherans to know 
their Confessions. It will call upon all 
Christians to study the Lutheran Con- 
fessions in the light of their agree- 
ment with the Holy Scriptures. May 
God grant that the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession will find in the 
community a symbol of the life of 
faith in Christ our Lord, and of the 
joyful expectation of His return in 
glory. 


Saints’ Days in the Lutheran Calendar 
Delvin E. Ressel 








Of the Worship of Saints they teach that the memory of saints may be 
set before us, that we may follow their faith and good j 
—Augsburg Confession, Article XXI 


works. . . 








SAINT MATTHEW THE APOSTLE AND THE 
EVANGELIST’S DAY (September 21) 


Biographical: Greek Mathahyos, probably 
from the Hebrew Mattathias, gift of Je- 
hovah. One of the twelve Apostles, Saint 


Matthew was the son of Alphaeus and bore 
the additional name Levi. His home was 


in Capernaum and his occupation, before 
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his apostolic vocation, was that of tax col- 
lector. While he may not have had the 
rank or wealth of Zachaeus, it appears from 
the great feast in the Holy Gospel for today 
and from the account in Saint Luke that 
“Matthew the publican” had amassed a 
considerable amount of money. His apos- 
tolic call is related in the Holy Gospel, 
Saint Matthew 9:9-13. He is mentioned, 
either as Matthew or as Levi, only eight 
times in the New Testament. Hence, very 
little is known of his apostolic labors dur- 
ing Our Lord’s public ministry. Of his sub- 
sequent career we have only vague and 
sometimes conflicting traditions. It seems 
that he followed a rather ascetic diet. Ac- 
cording to one account, he remained in Je- 
rusalem for about fifteen years after Our 
Lord’s ascension. Thereafter, he is said to 
have carried the Gospel to Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Macedonia and India and finally to have re- 
ceived the martyr’s crown. His relics were 
presumably brought to Salerno, Italy, by 
Pope Gregory VII in the year 1084 and 
later placed in the church dedicated to this 
Apostle. Although so little known, Saint 
Matthew is yet well known through the 
Gospel that bears his name and constitutes 
his great legacy to the Church. 

Jesus Saith Unto Him, “Follow Me” 

Today we offer the Church's great 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving to 
comemorate Saint Matthew the Apos- 
tle and the Evangelist. There is indeed 
much here for our instruction, imita- 
tion, and appropriation. 

How much we can learn from the 
call which Our Lord issued to Saint 
Matthew! A modern devotional writer 
has said that most of us read the Gos- 
pels with the half-closed eyes of reli- 
gious dullness. Let us open our eyes to 
the radical, yes, revolutionary, element 
in the call of Saint Matthew. He him- 
self could never forget it. Years later, 
when he listed the twelve Apostles in 
his Gospel, he gave himself the dis- 
graceful title, “the publican.” Modern 
tax collectors may fall into disrepute, 
but they are not, as a group, the social 
outcasts that the Jewish publicans 
were. Publicans and public sinners are 
mentioned together in the New Testa- 
ment because in each other's company 
they had the only social life open to 
them. As far as the “respectable” citi- 
zenry was concerned, publicans were 
social lepers in the same class with 
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prostitutes. The reason, of course, was 
two-fold: publicans took money from 
their own countrymen for the foreign, 
Gentile invader. Hence, every publican 
was considered a traitor. Second, they 
were almost always extortioners, fat- 
tening their own bank accounts under 
the corrupt Roman tax system. One 
day our Lord was passing a typical tax 
office in Capernaum, probably on the 
great caravan route from Damascus 
and the east. Our Lord stopped, looked 
at the publican sitting there, and then 
spoke the one Aramic word. “Follow 
me.” That publican became Saint 
Matthew! Our Lord demonstrated 
again and again that in His Kingdom 
there are no distinctions of social class, 
race, or national origin. The only race 
He knew was the human race, and 
the only “class” He sought were the 
sinners. This great search took Him 
into the homes of the wealthy and the 
respected, but also into the hovels and 
the slums. One of the indictments 
which the modern Church will some 
day hear from Our Lord Himself is 
that as she prospered she became 
snobbish and made many distinctions 
between people, whereas He makes 
only one — repentance. What will He 
say, for example, about the congrega- 
tion that sells its property and deserts 
a community because real estate values 
have declined and poor people have 
taken advantage of this fact to find 
housing for their familes? Will He 
accept the explanation that “the neigh- 
borhood had deteriorated”? 

Let us turn now to the response 
which Saint Matthew gave to the di- 
vine call. In the shortest autobiography 
on record this Apostle and Evangelist 
writes: “And as Jesus passed forth 
from thence, he saw a man, named 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom: and he saith unto him, Follow 
me. And he arose, and followed him.” 
So unconventional was Our Lord’s be- 
havior that the publican in Capernaum 
might have thought many wrong 
things, such as “Since when is a Jewish 
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prophet interested in a publican?” or 
“What is this new brand of paternal- 
ism?” or “A trick, no doubt, to dis- 
credit me still further before the 
people.” None of these thoughts oc- 
curred to Saint Matthew. Saint Luke 
mentions two particular features of 
the publican’s reaction. First, “he left 
all, rose up, and followed him,” and 
second, “Levi made him a great feast 
in his own house: and there was a 
great company of publicans and of 
others that sat down with them.” “He 
left all” —- that meant more than a 
considerably smaller income; it meant 
the end of his income. And what did 
he do with his savings? He gave a 
great banquet in honor of Our Lord 
and as a farewell to his many fellow 
outcasts. In short, Saint Matthew re- 
sponded to the divine call with total 
dedication to Our Lord, effective im- 
mediately! But notice that in the 
Apostle’s own account these two fea- 
tures are omitted. Of himself, he sim- 
ply says that he arose, and followed 
Him. And when he must refer to the 
banquet he makes Our Lord the center 
of importance: “And it came to pass, 
as Jesus sat at meat in the house, be- 
hold, many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with him and his dis- 
ciples.” Not a word here to indicate 
that Saint Matthew had left all or that 
he had prepared the great feast. True, 
he had done these things, but they 
were spontaneous acts of gratitude and 
devotion, not his own achievements 
for which he desired praise. Total 
dedication of self to Our Lord is 
always selfless. 


If, finally, we ask what it was that 
moved Saint Matthew to surrender 
himself so completely, we will find 
the answer in the closing verses of the 
Holy Gospel. Picture that banquet, one 
of the strangest, most revolutionary 
sights that the people of Capernaum 
had ever witnessed: the famous Pro- 
phet of Nazareth and His disciples 
reclining about the festive tables with 
almost all the publicans and other dis- 


reputable persons of the town! The 
Prophet was actually celebrating with 
them! This was too much for the 
Pharisees who had come to spy. We 
can hear the outraged, indignant tones 
in their question to the disciples: 
“Why eateth your Master with publé- 
cans and sinners?” But Our Lord had 
heard the question and He replies: 
“They that be whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick. But go ye 
and learn what that meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice: for I 
am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” Levi the pub- 
lican had been brought to the realiza- 
tion of his sickness—sin; and had 
found in Our Lord the only cure — 
forgiveness. In other words, genuine 
repentance had produced genuine self- 
dedication. Divine forgiveness, even 
of a publican, made Saint Matthew 
celebrate. 

In a higher sense, the scene at the 
tax office in Capernaum is reenacted 
in every Holy Eucharist. Here Our 
Blessed Lord calls us sinners to re- 
pentance. Here He asks for our total 
dedication: “Follow me.” Here we 
appropriate the divine forgiveness in 
the most personal and direct manner 
that God Himself could devise: eating 
the Holy Body given and drinking 
the Precious Blood shed on Calvary. 
Here we celebrate a heavenly Feast, 
in which the Sacred Host is Christ 
but we, as guests, also offer our 
thanksgiving. 


O Almighty God, who by Thy 
blessed Son didst call Saint Matthew 
from the receipt of custom to be an 
Apostle and Evangelist, grant us grace 
to forsake all covetous desires and in- 
ordinate love of riches and to follow 
the same, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our 
Lord, . .. —Collect for Saint Matthew 
the Apostle and the Evangelist’s Day. 


oy 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S AND ALL ANGELS’ DAY 
(September 29) 















S/RT- 
Mich Race 


SYMBOL FOR ST. MICHAEL: Tradition- 
al symbols for St. Michael the Archangel 
are a suit of armor, the sword, and the 
balance (Rev. 12:7). Here the latter two 
are used together with the Alpha and 
Omega, to relate the whole to Christ. 





Note: Hebrew Meekawel, who is like 
God? One of the Archangels of God. In 
the Old Testament Saint Michael is thrice 
specifically mentioned, with the following 
titles: (1) ‘Michael, one of the chief 
princes” (Daniel 10:13); (2) “Michael 
your prince” (Daniel 10:21); (3) “Michael 
the great prince” (Daniel 12:1). In the 
New Testament his name occurs twice; (1) 
“Michael the archangel” (Jude 9); (2) 
“Michael and his angels” (Revelation 12:7, 
the Epistle for today). In these passages 
Saint Michael appears as the Guardian of 
Israel, the Archangel at the resurrection of 
all flesh on the last day, the Rescuer of the 
body of Moses from Satan, and the Leader 
of the angelic hosts that cast Satan and his 
evil angels out of heaven. Originally, the 
day on which Saint Michael’s Church in 
Rome was dedicated, September 29, later 
became the festival of Saint Michael the 
Archangel. In The Lutheran Liturgy this 
festival is extended to include all other 
angels, and in this form is retained as the 
only angel festival in our calendar. 


Who Is Like God? 


Once a year, the Church offers for 
our devout contemplation and whole- 
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hearted thanksgiving the great doc- 
trine of the holy angels led by Saint 
Michael. Although the Sacred Scrip- 
tures do not give us a detailed organi- 
zation of the celestial hierarchy, much 
has been revealed about the holy an- 
gels. So much, in fact, that for the 
present we must restrict ourselves to a 
few of the many salutary lessons. Like 
every other word of God, the revela- 
tions concerning the holy angels have 
been given for our learning, that we 
through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope. Today, 
then, let us ponder three great facts 
prompting the Church’s sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving for Saint 
Michael and all angels. These holy 
spirits are presented to us in at least 
three roles: (1) warriors and guard- 
ians, (2) intercessors, and (3) guides. 

The Epistle for today depicts the 
victorious battle that took place in 
heaven as the result of Our Lord’s in- 
carnation and enthronement: “And 
there was war in heaven: Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon; 
and the dragon fought and _ his 
angels, and prevailed not; neither was 
their place found any more in heaven. 
And the great dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world: he was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels were cast out with him 
. . . Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, 
and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the 
inhabitors of the earth and of the 
sea! For the devil is come down unto 
you, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short time” 
(Revelation 12:7, 8, 9, 12). Having 
won the celestial battle, Saint Michael 
and his angels now pursue the satanic 
foe on the earth and guard nations 
and individual Christians against his 
deceit and destruction. To Daniel 
(Chapter 10) was given a glimpse of 
this battle of the spirits over the 
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nations. Satan had sent two of his 
wiliest spirits to Persia and Greece, 
called respectively “the prince of the 
kingdom of Persia” and “the prince of 
Grecia.” Their purpose was to thwart 
any movement that might benefit the 
captive people of God. Against the 
evil spirit working in Persia, one of 
the holy angels fought for twenty-one 
days. Then Saint Michael came to his 
subordinate’s aid and won the battle. 
All this in answer to Daniel's prayer 
for his people! Not only nations, but 
individual saints also have their guard- 
ian angels. To Daniel (Chapter 9) no 
less a spirit than Saint Gabriel was 
sent to give him skill and understand- 
ing, again in answer to prayer, as the 
Archangel himself explained: “At the 
beginning of thy supplications the 
commandment came forth, and I am 
come to show thee” (Daniel 9:23). 
And in one of the most comforting 
assages of Holy Writ, the inspired 
Psalmist assures the individual child 
of God: “Because thou hast made the 
Lord, which is my refuge, even the 
most High, thy habitation; there shall 
no evil befall thee, neither shall any 
plague come nigh thy dwelling. For 
he shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” 
(Psalm 91:9-12). Of all His sheep, 
the lambs are Our Lord’s particular 
concern and the special delight of 
guardian angels. The Holy Gospel was 
undoubtedly appointed for this festival 
because of the revealing and com- 
forting words of Our Lord concerning 
the children’s guardian angels: “Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you, that 
in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven” (Saint Matthew 18:10). 

In a second beautiful and divinely 
revealed picture we see the holy angels 
praying for us and with us. When the 
Lutheran Confessors condemned the 
invocation of saints and angels, these 


same Confessors willingly reaffirmed 
the comforting doctrine of angelic in- 
tercession. In Article XXI of The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
they affirm: “Besides, we also grant 
that the angels pray for us. For there 
is a testimony in Zech. 1:12, where 
an angel prays: O Lord of hosts, how 
long wilt Thou not have mercy on 
Jerusalem?” But Saint John the Divine 
goes beyond angelic intercession and 
gives us that grand vision of the entire 
Una Sancta, in which the holy angels 
are joint worshippers with all saints 
before the throne of God: “And an- 
other angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer; and 
there was given unto him much in- 
cense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne. 
And the smoke of the incense, which 
came with the prayers of the saints, 
ascended up before God out of the 
angel’s hand” (Revelation 8:3, 4). 
How could it be otherwise? Recall 
the intense interest and great joy of 
the holy angels at the incarnation, na- 
tivity, passion, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Our Lord. Consider the 
great role they will play at His 
Parousia. Should they not also be of- 
fering incessant prayer for and with 
the Church that God’s eternal decree 
of the election of grace be brought 
to a speedy consummation? 

In a third picture, the holy angels 
appear as our swift and true guides 
and conductors through this life, even 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, and into Paradise. Throughout 
our lives, in all our ways, they desire 
to attend us. As Blessed John Gerhard 
so beautifully puts it: “Angels hasten 
the patriarch Lot from the destruction 
that was to overtake Sodom (Gen. 19: 
15, 16); so by their holy inspirations, 
and by their protecting influences 
against the temptations of the devil, 
they frequently snatch us, as from the 
very flames of the pit.” This angelic 
protection is at no time so necessary 
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as in the hour of death when Satan 
makes his last great effort to frighten 
us and to make us doubt the grace of 
God in Christ Our Lord. In that hour, 
the holy angels keep Satan away from 
us, so that we may catch the strains of 
that celestial hymn, recorded in the 
Epistle and sung upon the victory of 
Saint Michael and his angels: “Now is 
come salvation, and strength, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the power 
of his Christ: for the accuser of our 
brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before our God day and night. 
And they overcame him by the blood 
of the lamb... .” (Revelation 12:10, 
11). Then, as the soul leaves the body 
and first opens its eyes upon that 
spiritual world, our friendly guardian 
angel takes our hand and conducts us 
instantly into Paradise. Finally, on the 
last great day, our sleeping bodies will 
hear the trumpet of God and the voice 
of the archangel and will awaken. 
Again our guardian angel will be at 
our grave and lead us to the right side 
of Our Lord’s judgment throne. There- 
after we shall forever enjoy the com- 
panionship of the angels in heaven. 
There we shall come fully to know 
our guardian angel, and it seems to me 
that, of all the angels, we will enjoy 
his company most. 

What, now, is the Christian’s proper 
reaction to all that God has revealed 
concerning the holy angels? First there 
should be thanksgiving and daily 
prayer to God for the protection and 
attendance of the holy angels. The 
Holy Eucharist is the Church’s greatest 


sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 
But second, since we shall be like the 
holy angels hereafter and enjoy their 
companionship in heaven, should we 
not strive to be more and more like 
them now and to avoid everything that 
drives them away? Since they are sent 
forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation (Hebrews 1:14), 
the very first prerequisite for a blessed 
relationship with the holy angels is 
reconciliation to God through faith in 
Christ. Third, if we desire ‘a foretaste 
of that joint worship before the throne 
of the Lamb, we will participate more 
fully and more frequently in the Holy 
Eucharist, for here, of all places on 
earth, the holy angels love to be. If 
only our eyes were opened to see the 
shining figures bending low in ador- 
ing worship around the altar of Christ, 
their King and ours! And finally, as 
we see how God can predict the ac- 
tions of men and of nations, and use 
holy angels to influence their destinies, 
all the while leaving those men and 
nations the freedom of choice, we 
must exclaim with Saint Michael, 
“Who is like God?” 


O Everlasting God, who has or- 
dained and constituted the service of 
angels and men in a wonderful order, 
mercifully grant that, as Thy holy 
angels always do Thee service im 
heaven, so by Thy appointment they 
may succor and defend us on earth; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Som, Our 
Lord, ...—Collect for Saint Michael’s 
And All Angels’ Day. 


SAINT LUKE THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 
(October 18) 


Biographical: Greek Lookas, Latin Lu- 
canus. At best, any biographical sketch of 
Saint Luke must be compiled from such 
ecclesiastical traditions asare either intimated 
in the Sacred Scriptures or in harmony with 
them or at least not contradictory to them. 
Thus, Saint Luke was a Gentile physician 
(Col. 4:10-14), probably a Greek con- 
verted directly from paganism to Christi- 
anity at Syrian Antioch about 41 A.D. 
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(Acts 11:20-21 and 6:5). A genetive ab- 
solute in the codex D version of Acts 11:28 
would make Saint Luke an attendant at the 
meeting of the Church in Syrian Antioch 
and confirm that city as his residence and 
place of conversion. Antioch also boasted a 
famous medical school and is designated by 
Eusebius as Saint Luke’s birthplace. The so 
called “we sections” in the Acts of the 
Apostles indicate his association with Saint 
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SYMBOL FOR ST. LUKE: Tradition tells 
us that St. Luke was an artist; the New 
Testament tells us that he was a physician 
(Col. 4:14), and author of the Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles. Thus in this 
symbol are used the artist’s palette and 
brushes; the mortar and pestle for com- 
pounding medicines symbolize his voca- 
tion as a physician; the quill and ink pot 
indicate that he was not only a painter of 
pictures, but was also adept at drawing 
word pictures, for in writing his Gospel he 
created one of the most beautiful books in 
Christian literature. 




















Paul: from Troas to Philippi on the second 
missionary journey (Acts 16:10-17) where 
Saint Luke may have been left to superin- 
tend the work at Philippi; from Philippi at 
the end of the third missionary journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20:6 to 21:18); and on 
the voyage to Rome (Acts 27:1). Colos- 
sians 4:14 and Philemon 24 indicate that 
both Saint Luke and Saint Mark were asso- 
ciated with Saint Paul during his first im- 
prisonment. During Saint Paul’s absence 
from Rome, the two future Evangelists no 
doubt associated with Saint Peter. Then, 
during the second Roman imprisonment, 
Saint Luke remained with the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to the very end. No doubt, Saint 
Mark also witnessed Saint Paul’s martyrdom 
(2 Tim. 4:11). According to tradition, 
Saint Luke remained unmarried, died in 
Achaia and was buried in Bithynia at the 
age of 84. In the year 357 the Emperor 
Constantine is supposed to have ordered the 
translation of his relics to Constantinople. 
Several churches, such as Venice and Padua, 


claim to harbor his relics today. Saint Luke 
is the inspired author of the Gospel named 
after him and of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Traditionally, both were written after the 
Gospels according to Saint Matthew and 
Saint Mark. 


Only Luke Is with Me 


To appreciate the full burden of our 
thanksgiving today, one should study 
the Gospel according to Saint Luke, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Pauline Epistles. A one-time Greek 
pagan, in the hands of God the Holy 
Spirit, became oue of the most beloved 
Evangelists and most valuable gifts of 
God to the Church. For the great 
blessings which the Holy Spirit through 
Saint Luke has conferred on us, we 
offer the Church’s sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving today. And for our- 
selves we contemplate several personal 
gifts, bestowed by God on the holy 
Evangelist for our benefit. 

The first is Christian scholarship. 
Saint Luke is another proof that Our 
Lord has a place for the best scholar- 
ship, provided it is consecrated wholly 
to Him. See what He can accomplish 
through the mind of a Moses, an Isaiah, 
a Daniel, a Paul, a Luther, and other 
brilliant intellects and thorough scho- 
lars who were at the same time con- 
secrated stewards of their gifts. In the 
case of Saint Luke, he must have pos- 
sessed the basic classical education re- 
quired for entry into the medical 
school at Antioch. There he completed 
his professional education, in which 
thoroughness and accuracy were prime 
requisites. Looking back upon the 
composition of the third Gospel and 
the Acts from our critical twentieth- 
century viewpoint, must we not con- 
fess that the Holy Spirit selected the 
ideal penman in Saint Luke? Note the 
scholarly approach to his work which 
Saint Luke betrays in the introduction 
to his Gospel (literal translation by 
Lenski): “Since many have taken in 
hand to recount a narrative about the 
matters among us that have been 
brought to completion, even as they 
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who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and assistants of the Word 
delivered them to us, I too, resolved, 
after having accurately traced every- 
thing from the start, to write in an 
orderly way to thee, Your Excellency, 
Theophilus, that thou mightest come 
to realize the certainty of the state- 
ments concerning which thou hast 
been informed.” The Greek style of 
Saint Luke here has often been com- 
pared to the prefaces of the Greek 
classicists except, as Schaff remarks, 
that “his modesty is an offset to their 
vainglory.” Painstakingly, Saint Luke 
pursued the extensive research that 
underlies his two works, interviewing 
the eye-witnesses, examining all avail- 
able written documents, and making 
transcripts of letters and speeches. 
Among the eye-witnesses we must cerf- 
tainly include the Apostles, principally 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and also 
the Blessed Virgin. The result of Saint 
Luke's scholarship, from the critical 
viewpoint, is that his writings are 
filled with highly important historical 
and geographical facts and references. 
These, for a time under attack by 
modern critics, have been triumphant- 
ly vindicated by more thorough scholar- 
ship. Ramsay does not hesitate, for 
example, to call the holy Evangelist 
the greatest historian of all time. 
Beautiful and accurate as Saint Luke's 
presentations are, the overriding fact 
is that they were inspired by God the 
Holy Spirit to establish and confirm 
the Christian faith. Nevertheless, it is 
for us not unimportant to notice that 
the Holy Spirit also desires to utilize 
the best scholarship offered to Him. 
At least, that same Spirit has warned 
us of the dangers in zeal without 
knowledge. 

Another personal gift with which 
Saint Luke was highly endowed was 
taithful dependability. To appreciate 
its full value, we must go back to Saint 
Paul’s second Roman imprisonment. 
This was much more severe than the 
first had been, and, in the Apostle’s 
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own mind, was certain to end in his 
own martyrdom. The reason was that 
in July, A. D. 64, Rome had burned 
and Nero had blamed the Christians. 
Now, about two years later, Saint Paul 
had returned from his missionary 
journey to Spain to find that Christian- 
ity had become illegal and its promul- 
gation a capital crime. Hence, he was 
promptly arrested again, this time 
with no hope of acquittal. In fact, he 
did not have one influential acquain- 
tance who, under these circumstances, 
was willing to appear in court as 
“friend of the accused” and recom- 
mend mitigation of the sentence. “All 
abandoned me,” he tells Saint Timo- 
thy. In the Epistle for today we learn 
that, of Saint Paul’s assistants, Cres- 
cens had been sent to Galatia, Titus to 
Dalmatia, and Tychicus to Ephesus. 
That left Demas and Saint Luke. On 
the former, Saint Paul reports with 
deep pathos, “Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, 
and is departed unto Thessalonica.” 
But of the holy Evangelist Luke he 
says, “Only Luke is with me.” In an- 
other place he calls him “Luke, the 
beloved physician.” Here we see one 
of the qualities that endeared him to 
Saint Paul and, no doubt, to the others 
—he was faithful, he was dependable. 
At the risk of his own life he made 
himself conspicuous by remaining 
with the imprisoned Apostle in his 
solitary cell. How much those five 
words reveal of the character of Saint 
Luke: “Only Luke is with me”! 
Finally, Saint Luke was chosen to 
record the beginning and to depict 
something of the life and organization 
of the primitive Apostolic Church. 
Friends of the liturgy are particularly 
grateful for what God has given the 
Church through Saint Luke. From the 
third Gospel, for example, have come 
such integral parts of our worship as 
the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo, and the Nunc 
Dimittis. Furthermore, the beautiful 
portions of this Gospel on the mercy 
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of God toward mankind make it a 
veritable Gospel of compassionate 
love. The Good Samaritan, the Impor- 
tunate Friend, the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
Coin, the Prodigal Son, the Penitent 
Thief, the Emmaus Disciples are some 
of the precious narratives that have 
been given us through Saint Luke. The 
first two chapters give us such a beau- 
tiful picture of the Mother of God 
that a legend arose of Saint Luke 
having made a painting of the Blessed 
Virgin. Likewise, the Acts of the 
Apostles gives us several highly valu- 
able glimpses into the government 
and worshipping life of the Apostolic 
Church (Acts 2:42-46; 11:19-24; 
14:21-23; 15; 20:7). 

These are some of the great gifts 
for which we give fervent thanks to- 


day. But while the Holy Eucharist is 
the expression of our corporate 
thanksgiving, in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is also the most powerful source 
of our own consecration and rededi- 
cation as successors of the Evangelist 
in the Sacred Ministry. As he turned 
from the healing of the body to the 
healing of souls, so we, too, are to 
find in Our Lord’s last will and testa- 
ment the Medicine of immortality. 


Almighty God, who calledst Saint 
Luke the physician to be am Evangelist 
and physician of the soul, heal, we be- 
seech Thee, all the diseases of our 
souls by the wholesome medicine of 
Thy Word; through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, Our Lord ,....—Collect for 
Saint Luke the Evangelist’s Day. 


SAINT SIMON AND SAINT JUDE THE APOSTLES’ DAY 
(October 28) 





SYMBOL FOR STS. SIMON AND JUDE: 
Traditional symbol for St. Simon is the 
fish to indicate that he was a fisher of men. 
The symbol of St. Jude is a sail-boat with 
cross-shaped mast to represent his mission- 
ary travels. The two are combined here in 
a nautical motif. 


Biographical: Simon is the Hebrew Shi- 
mone (favorable hearing) and Jude or Judas 
is the Greek form of the Hebrew Yehoodaw 
(celebrated). Since the doctors of the Church 
are not agreed on the identity of Our Lord’s 
“brethren” in Saint Matthew 13:55 and 
Saint Mark 6:3, namely, “James and Joses 
and Simon and Judas,” it seems advisable to 
follow Western tradition and such probable 
supports as it has in the Sacred Scriptures. 
The traditional view is that, according to 
common Scriptural usage, these “brethren” 
were cousins of Our Lord, sons of Cleophas 
and Mary the sister of the Blessed Virgin 
(Saint John 19:25 compared with Saint 
Mark 15:40, Saint Luke 6:15, 16 and Jude 
1). Accordingly, Cleophas would be the He- 
brew and Alphaeus the Greek of the same 
name. Thus, Saint Simon, Saint Jude, and 
Saint James the Less may all be brothers, 
sons of Alphaeus and his wife Mary, and 
cousins of Our Lord. 

In the lists of the Apostles, Saint Simon 
is surnamed Zelotes, that is, the Zealot 
(“Canaanite” in Saint Matthew and Saint 
Mark being the Aramaic equivalent of 
“Zealot’”’). Thus, at one time he belonged to 
the militant Jewish party which desired to 
usher in the Messianic kingdom forcibly. 
Of all the Apostles, Saint Simon is the least 
known. According to tradition, Saint Simon 
succeeded his brother, Saint James the Less, 
as Bishop of Jerusalem after the latter's mar- 
tyrdom. Forty-three year later, when the 
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Emperor Trajan ordered a search for all who 
claimed Davidic descent, Saint Simon was 
accused before Atticus, Governor of Pales- 
tine, and after enduring great torture, was 
crucified at the age of 120 years. 

Saint Jude is surnamed Lebbaeus (cowra- 
geous) and Thaddaeus (stout-hearted) in 
Saint Matthew 10:3 and Saint Mark 3:18. 
The only notice of him, outside the lists 
of the Apostles, is in Saint John 14:22: 
“Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself unto 
us, and not unto the world?” According to 
tradition, he founded the Church in Edessa 
and preached the Gospel in Syria, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, where he received 
the martyr’s crown. Saint Jude’s fervent and 
pungent Epistle of twenty-five verses con- 
stitutes his precious legacy to the Church. 


Earnestly Contend for the Faith 
Once Delwered Unto the Saints 


Shall we not offer the Church’s sac- 
rifice of praise and thanksgiving for 
Saint Simon and Saint Jude, even 
though we know little about these two 
Apostles? They are also divine gifts to 
the Church and from them, too, we 
can learn much. 

In Saint Simon, first of all, we see 
the possibilities in an uninformed 
zeal. When he joined the Zealot Party, 
his motive was good. The people of 
God had waited long enough for the 
Messianic deliverance. Perhaps, as so 
often in Israel's history, God would 
again save His people by strong lead- 
ers. Saint Simon believed in the 
promised deliverance and was eager 
to act on his faith. His deficiency, 
therefore, was not in zeal, but in 
knowledge. That deficiency was re- 
paired by Our Lord. And see what a 
difference that made. Simon the Zea- 
lot became Saint Simon the zealous 
Apostle! There is no more vexing 
problem within visible Christendom 
than Christian zeal without full and 
accurate Christian knowledge. By and 
large, Christians have failed to solve 
this problem adequately. Witness the 
continuing divisions and subdivisions 
within the organized Christian Church 
on earth. God give His people every- 
where both zeal and knowledge! God 
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give us all the grace earnestly to con- 
tend for the faith once delwered unto 
the saints! 

The only recorded exchange be- 
tween Saint Jude and Our Lord is a 
question which this Apostle asked of 
his Master. But see how much we owe 
to that question. It occurred in Our 
Lord’s great and comforting Farewell 
Discourse. He had just said that soon 
the world would no longer see Him, 
but His disciples would know that He 
is in the Father and they in Him and 
He in them. Yes, because they love 
Him and keep His commandments, 
He would manifest Himself to them. 
At this point, Saint Jude asks his great 
question: “Lord, how is it that thou 
wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?” Our Lord’s reply is 
the deep, mysterious, yet wonderfully 
comforting doctrine of the mystical 
union of the Ever Blessed Trinity with 
the individual believer: “If a man 
love me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him; and make our 
abode with him,” adding, “the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you” (Saint 
John 14:23, 26). These words of Our 
Lord on the unio mystica, mediated by 
the Holy Spirit, deserve our frequent 
and most devout contemplation. 

A final cause for our thanksgiving 
today is the short but powerful Epistle 
of Saint Jude. Whether or how Saint 
Jude used the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch and Assumption of Moses is 
unimportant for our present purpose. 
The important and all-sufficient fact 
is that his Epistle was written by the 
divine inspiration of that heavenly 
Paraclete which Our Lord had prom- 
ised His Apostles in answer to Saint 
Jude’s question. The Epistle of Saint 
Jude is a most solemn warning against 
apostasy and a stirring call to arms 
“for the faith which was once deliv- 
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ered unto the saints.” The heretical 
and ungodly developments described 
in the Epistle are as real now as they 
were then. That is why Saint Jude’s 
call to arms is as urgent today as it 
was in the first century. We should 
not fail to note also the distinctive 
and beautifully appropriate doxology 
with which Saint Jude ends his Epi- 
stle. It is really a hymn of adoration 
in which the Apostle invites us to 
join: “Now unto him that is able to 
keep you from falling and to present 
you faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy, To the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.” 

Here, then, are some specific bless- 
ings that prompt our Holy Eucharist 


today. In this same service Our Divine 
Lord offers us not only the Means of 
personally appropriating these bless- 
ings, but also the Strength zealously 
to contend for the faith once delivered 
to the saints and the Guarantee of a 
perpetual mystical union. 


O Almighty God, who has built Thy 
Church upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the Head Cornerstone, 
grant us to be joined together in 
unity of spirit by their doctrine that 
we may be made a holy temple ac- 
ceptable unto Thee; through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, ... — 
Collect for Evangelists’, Apostles’, and 
Martyrs’ Days. 


A Church Music Institute 


James Boeringer 


Earthly existence constantly reminds 
us that all things decay and pass away, 
whether we think of the beauties of 
nature, these bodies of ours, or the 
very world itself. Even “time must 
have a stop,” observes Aldous Huxley. 
We have, however, a specific reason 
why we do ot lose hope, even in the 
very face of death: we have confi- 
dence in the validity of Christ’s many 
encouraging promises. It is not my 
purpose to discuss now or salvation, 
but rather to think about the salva- 
tion of art, for Christ must rule this 
domain of our existence just as He 
tules all its other domains. 

We have faith that we human be- 
ings are more than our aches and 
pains; so, too, we are certain that 
paintings are more than white lead 
and rose madder, and that—to borrow 
another expression from Mr. Huxley 
—music is more than “the scraping 
of horsehair on the intestines of a 
Cat.” 

This is the first point I wish to 
make: the reason for our ability to 


believe in life, and our ability to believe 
in beauty, are the same reason. God 
justifies both; if he does not, then 
there is no life and there is no beauty. 

Furthermore, just as the greatest life 
we can lead is the life in Christ, so the 
greatest art that can be produced or 
performed is Christian art. I submit 
that belief in the motto that appears 
on so many baroque manuscripts, “Soli 
deo gloria,” is very significantly re- 
sponsible for the greatness of that 
music. Mendelssohn said that music 
owes as much to Bach as Christianity 
owes to its founder; let us combine 
the two clauses and say that Bach's 
music is a vital testament to his faith 
in Christ. 

But there is a contradiction, and 
this contradiction is my second point. 
There was a time when the Church 
was important enough and wise 
enough and close enough to its Foun- 
der to be, as it must be, a single body 
of like-minded faithful people whose 
whole existence was woven on the 
loom of the Church, whose whole lives 
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were therefore patterned and cut after 
the life of our Saviour. Nothing, then, 
was more important to medieval folk 
than that Christ be glorified in all 
things, and that this glorification be 
symbolized in the greatest building in 
town—the church or cathedral that 
soared grandly above the dwelling- 
houses, sheltering them in appearance 
if not in actuality. There was no con- 
flict between sacred and secular, for 
all things were sacred. The music of 
the Church was the music of the 
home. The civil year was still the 
Lord’s Year, and its holidays were 
Holy Days of feasting and fasting. 
Every member of the Body of Christ 
re-lived in each year the life of his 
Saviour. 

Now what is the situation? I can go 
to very few churches, even in the cul- 
turally enlightened city of New York, 
and expect to hear even the simplest 
kind of great music—we must be 
careful, of course, never to confuse 
complexity with artistry. To find gen- 
uine church music, I must go down to 
Greenwich Village, where I sing on 
Monday nights with a choral reading- 
group fostered by the New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua. We sing masses by 
Jannequin and de la Rue, anthems by 
Purcell and Tallis, chorale-composi- 
tions by Scheidt and Schein—in other 
words, the greatest of French Catholic, 
English Catholic, and German Luther- 
an sacred music. Few of the people 
who sing with me, though, have any- 
thing to do with these faiths: they are 
concerned not with the theology or 
the religious application of the music, 
but with the undeniably superb artis- 
try of its construction and form. In 
short, they understand the spirit of the 
music as music, but ignore completely 
the spirit of the music as a work of faith, 
as a single phrase of the greatest 
rondo-passacaglia of all time — the 
music of the Christian liturgy. What 
we really have is a mill without the 
wind to turn the vanes, for sacred 
music simply exists as a beautiful and 
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useless thing until it is moved by the 
breath of liturgy. 

In such situations, then, we find the 
misplaced music of the church. What 
do we find in the church? Bar-room 
art, railroad-station architecture, skat- 
ing-rink organs, and a twisted liturgy 
set forth by way of a watery musical 
slop suitable only for the infantile or 
the senile. Such is the contemporary 
lamentable situation. A change, how- 
ever, is in the offing. 

What has been happening to make 
us think so? The main cause of hope- 
fulness lies in the fact that people 
outside the church—people like those 
in the Pro Musica Antiqua — have 
realized the value of what the church 
had thrown away. Institutions like the 
University of Chicago are spending 
money to send their scholars to learn 
more about medieval art, architecture 
and music. Governments like that of 
Holland are reconstructing old build- 
ings, archives, and possessions of the 
church. Secular choruses like the 
Robert Shaw Chorale and recording 
companies like Westminster, conser- 
vatories like Oberlin, and libraries like 
The New York Public, are all re- 
discovering and once again perform- 
ing the great music of the church. 
The combined powers of these agen- 
cies have led publishing houses all 
over the world, like Barenreiter and 
Peters, to stock their catalogues with 
long lists of the finest in church music. 
It took a converted Jew, Felix Men- 
delssohn, to root the manuscript of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion out of the 
dust and perform it—more than a 
century after it had been written. It 
took a man of the titanic genius of 
Albert Schweitzer—who denies many 
tenets of Christianity—to show the 
Church what a magnificent instru- 
ment the organ could be if the 
orchestral encrustations of the nine- 
teenth century could be scraped from 
it (only such a badly mixed metaphor 
can suggest the contradictions inherent 
in the concept of the organ as af 
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orchestra! ). Although many of us are 
working hard to get the church to 
reclaim its musical heritage, and 
though we have many specific accom- 
plishments to encourage us, the task 
is only just begun. What do we need 
right now to help the work progress? 

We have plenty of summer church 
music conferences that give us a great 
deal of inspiration and information, 
but usually of such a miscellaneous 
nature that we cannot put it to rea- 
sonable use. Numerous schools teach 
us the techniques of good perform- 
ance, but do not show us how to cope 
with amateurs or small budgets. In 
other words, the fundamental frame- 
work, the prime inspiration, is miss- 
ing: the life of Christ as retold in 
liturgy. The need is a Church Music 
Institute to operate continuously 
through the year as a means of unify- 
ing the many efforts now being made. 

Such an institute should fulfill five 
main purposes: 1) It should be a 
school that teaches one how to work 
not with ideal facilities, but with the 
painfully lame possibilities of most 
churches. 2) It should be a forum 
that meets regularly to discuss prob- 
lems as they come up or as they may 
be anticipated to come up. 3) The in- 
stitute must build up a double library, 


first of liturgical information and 
ideas for all possible situations; and, 
second, of practical reference copies 
of available music for propers and 
anthems. 

If such an Institute had been con- 
sidered fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago the way would have seemed much 
rougher to us. The real work, how- 
ever, has been done: secular groups 
have done it, and the Church has only 
to walk down a path that they have 
smoothed. 


Working together, we can build up 
liturgical wisdom to the place where 
even the least sensitive will marvel at 
the aesthetic wholeness and the reli- 
gious aptness of the well-handled 
Church Year. 

Only when the liturgy is expounded 
strongly and beautifully, every Sunday 
and Feast-day, will it achieve the pow- 
er it had when it sprang from the 
original soil of the story of Our 
Saviour. Only then will musicians be 
able to destroy the terrible contra- 
diction of having to listen to the 
Word of God insulted by its musical 
settings. Only then will Christ's pro- 
mises of eternal life apply to our 
creation of art as well as to God's 
creation of us. 


Editorial Correspondence 


SOCIETY OF 
ST. BIRGITTA’S ANNUAL 
RETREAT 


Vadstena, Sweden 

The annual meeting of the Society 
of St. Birgitta was held at Vadstena 
July 19-24, 1956. This is one of the 
organizations in the Swedish Church 
working for the renewal of the 
Church. It was founded in 1919. At 
that time Swedish Church life had 
become stagnant and lost much of its 
worship life. Archbishop Soderblom 


became worried over a movement 
towards Rome among the dissatisfied 
intellectuals in Sweden, and felt that 
such a society would be a means of 
restoring the life of the Church. 

The program of S.S.B. has been very 
simple: four times a year, liturgical 
days are held in various parts of 
Sweden. In the summer the Society 
holds a retreat at the ancient cloister 
church in Vadstena. Members take 
vows to go to Mass, say daily prayers, 
and go to Confession. 

When the Society began, it was 
ridiculed as being fanatic and un- 
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Lutheran. Today it has become a 
powerful group and has been a strong 
influence for the restoration of fre- 
quent Communion and the daily 
office. Among its members are many 
prominent in Swedish life. 

The meetings of the Society are not 
first of all educational. No lectures are 
given. Each day Mass is celebrated, the 
office read, and a sermon given. Much 
of the time is for discussion. One of 
the highly picturesque moments is the 
procession to the Shrine of St. Birgitta, 
when the account of her death is read. 

To an American there is much that 
is impressive in the Swedish revival. 
In the opinion of Gunnar Rosendal, 
kyrkoherde at Osby, there is no 
Church in Sweden that has not felt the 
effect of the revival of the Church 
with its Sacramental emphasis. The 
newer Swedish theology is very much 
colored by this movement. At the 
same time there are dangers in this 
movement in Sweden. Too often the 
Liturgy is treated as a heritage to be 
cherished because it is old and pre- 
cious. It is not seen as life, but as a 
retreat from life to more romantic 
ages. There is also an Anglican ten- 
dency which causes many problems to 
American Lutherans. The recent article 
in a Protestant Episcopal magazine by 
a Swedish author, in which he denied 
being Lutheran and declared the 
Episcopal Church to be the sister 
Church of Sweden in America, is an 
example of some of this tendency. If 
this points the direction of future 
Swedish thought, there seems to be 
little value for American Lutheranism 
in the Swedish awakening. 


John Halborg 


900th ANNIVERSARY OF 
ICELAND DIOCESE 


Reykjavik, Iceland 

On Pentecost Sunday in the year of 
Our Lord, 1056, in Bremen, Isleifur 
Gissuarson was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Adalbert as the first resident 
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Bishop for Iceland. Isleifur returned 
to Iceland and established his seat at 
Skalholt in southwest Iceland, where 
his father, Gissuar, had an estate and 
had erected a church. Before being 
consecrated, Isleifur had been selected 
by the people of Iceland. Iceland, 
which had been settled (870-930) by 
Viking immigrants, chiefly from Nor- 
way, had adopted Christianity in the 
year 1000; and Leifur Eiriksson, the 
famous Viking who discovered North 
America, was actually a Christian mis- 
sionary. Its ecclesiastical life had, how- 
ever, been haphazard and disorganized; 
and the appointment of a permanect 
resident Bishop marked the beginaing 
of a more permanent organization of 
the Church of Iceland. 

Skalholt remained an episcopal seat 
until 1796 when the Bishop's resi- 
dence was moved to the city of 
Reykjavik, the capital of the country. 
In 1106 the separate bishopric of Hol 
had been established for the North 
Fjords. The two dioceses were com- 
bined in 1802. Today, the Church in 
Iceland is urging the government to 
divide the country once more into its 
two ancient bishoprics: Skalholt and 
Hol. The purpose is, of course, to 
lessen the heavy burden which now 
falls on the shoulders of the one 


bishop, who is responsible for the | 


ecclesiastical administration of the 
whole country. It is not unusual that 
the Church in Iceland favors the an- 
cient sites of Skalholt and Hdl, as the 
seats for the proposed dioceses, for to 
modern Icelanders their past history is 
not dim pages from a musty book but 
a living reality. 

On July 1, 1956, the Icelandic 
people and Church celebrated the 
900th anniversary of the arrival of 
their first native bishop. The celebra- 
tion began at Skalholt at 11:00 am. 
with the ringing of the new church 
bells. As yet, there is no church at 
Skalholt, although one is being erected. 
The bells, gifts from the Church in 
Sweden and in Norway to the Church 
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in Iceland, sent their lovely tones up 
into the clear Arctic air across the 
fertile southland plains, ringing out 
their eternal call to men to gather 
together and worship the Blessed Tri- 
une and Almighty God in reverence, 
dignity and devotion; and Icelanders 
from all over their island country had 
gathered on the hillside to participate 
in the festive and historic celebration. 

Down the hillside to the open-air 
Altar came the ecclesiastical proces- 
sion. The beautiful and colorful copes 
of the Nordic bishops glittered in the 
bright sun. There was His Grace, the 
Rt. Rev. Asmundur Gudmundsson, 
Bishop of Iceland; the two Ordaining 
Bishops, Bjarni Jonsson and Frederik 
Rafnar, whose only episcopal function 
is to consecrate the regular bishop; 
Bishop Ollgaard of Denmark; Arch- 
bishop Salomies of Finland; Bishop 
Smemo of Norway; Bishop-emeritus 
Bjérkkvist of Sweden; Pastor Eylands 
from the Icelandic congregations in 
America; and Dean Joensen from the 
Faroe Islands, a stormy, rocky group 
of islands between Iceland and Scot- 
land, belonging to Denmark but close- 
ly related in language and culture to 
Iceland. Bishop Smemo of Norway 
also represented the Most Rev. Dr. 
Hans Lilje, the President of The 
Lutheran World Federation. After the 
prelates came the clergy of the Church 
in Iceland, tall Nordic men, attired in 
their formal civil clerical garb: the 
long pleated narrow black robe and 
the ruffled collar. 

The Festive Service, or “Hatidames- 
sa”, followed. The bishop, clad in alb 
and stole, preached on the text of the 
day—the Fifth Sunday after the Feast 
of the Holy Trinity, on the doctrine 
of the Keys, emphasizing that to the 
Church in Iceland and particularly to 
its bishops had been entrusted the 
duty and responsibility of proclaiming 
to the people of Iceland through al- 
most 1000 years of history the eternal 
message of salvation through Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Before the 


open-air canopied altar, which together 
with the two large altar candlesticks 
had been in the church erected by 
Bishop Brynjolfur Sveinsson (1639- 
1674), the Bishop of Iceland and the 
two Ordaining Bishops served as litur- 
gists. The congregational responses 
were sung by a choir of 300 church 
singers from all parts of Iceland. It 
was interesting to note that practically 
the entire Service, except for the Gos- 
pel, the Sermon and some prayers, was 
sung to ancient chants of the Church. 
It was particularly stirring to hear, on 
a hillside in rural Iceland, with the 
panorama of 1000 years of history 
before one’s memory, the stately and 
inspiring words and music of the 
Lutheran battle hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God” rise up into the 
crystaline blue of the heavens unto 
the Throne of Almighty God. 


After the Service the bishop laid 
the cornerstone of the new Church 
which is being rected at Skalholt. 

In the afternoon, the President of 
Iceland, Asgeir Asgeirsson, who to- 
gether with his wife Dora Thorhalls- 
dottir and the cabinet ministers had 
attended The Service, addressed the 
gathering. Then a “Festive Epic Poem” 
(Hatidaljod) was rendered, with mus- 
ical accompaniment by the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Iceland, artists 
from the National Opera, and the 
choir. It was singularly beautiful and 
stirring—the music, the gripping lan- 
guage with its stern phonetic qualities, 
the setting—a flag decked hillside in 
rural Iceland. Time vanished; the cen- 
turies passed in review; and Bishop 
Isleifur and his successors through the 
centuries seemed almost present. 


In the late afternoon, after several 
additional addresses by various Ice- 
landic dignitaries, the various Scan- 
dinavian bishops brought greetings 
from the Church in their respective 
countries to Iceland, its Church, and 
its people. Speaking in a Scandinavian 
tongue, usually his own, each guest 
emphasized the solidarity and unity 
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of the Church in the North and paid 
his respects to Iceland for its deep 
veneration of its historic heritage 
which has served to inspire its people 
in time of trial and stress. Pastor 
Eylands from Canada brought greet- 
ings from the Icelanders in the 
“Western Home”. 

In the evening a historical drama 
portrayed the coming of Bishop 
Isleifur to Skalholt, and the program 
concluded with a concert by the 
massed choir, and an address by the 
Cabinet Minister for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

On Monday, July 2, the festivities 
continued in the city of Reykjavik, 
the capital of Iceland. At 11 am. a 


Service was celebrated in the modest 
wooden cathedral. In the afternoon, at 
the University of Iceland, which inci- 
dentally is a fine institution for such 
a small country, the University’s Presi- 
dent (Rector) delivered an address, 
This was followed by the formal open- 
ing of an Exhibit of Medieval Eccles- 
iastical Art in the National Museum: 
vestments, church textiles, Holy Com- 
munion vessels, statues, most of them 
connected with Skalholt’s 1000 years’ 
history. The festivities ended in the 
evening with a reception by the Min- 
ister for Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


Henry Hanson 


News and Notes 


SUOMI SYNOD STUDIES 
DIACONATE 


The recent convention of the 
(Finnish ) Suomi Synod at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, authorized a study by their 
seminary faculty of the revival of the 
male diaconate in the Church. Follow- 
ing a presentation on the biblical 
background, history, and function of 
the diaconate by Mr. Leander J. Ecola, 
of Detroit, Mich., the ministerium of 
synod requested the study and report 
to be made to the next meeting of 
the ministerium. 

Pointing out the diaconal services 
of many of the Churches great saints, 
from Stephen and Lawrence, down 
through such leaders of the Finnish 
Church as St. Henry and Michael 
Agricola, it was emphasized that in 
Scandinavia and Germany the Order 
of Deacons is still maintained among 
Lutherans, to some extent. It was sug- 
gested that an ordained diaconate 
might assist parish pastors in youth 
work, calling, the leading of worship, 
and the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion. The historic diaconate, it was 
pointed out, has always enjoyed the 
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right to baptize, to preach, and to 
distribute the Eucharist. In Europe, 
deacons also perform charitable work 
in hospitals and missions. The plan, 
as presented, conceives of the diacon- 
ate as a preparatory step for the full 
ministry. 

Parenthetically, it should be said 
that the diaconate has functioned in 
a limited manner in the Church in 
America, particularly at Bethphage 
Mission Institute, Axtell, Nebr. The 
1955 synod of the Augustana Church 
authorized a similar study regarding 
a revival of the diaconate. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Rev. Arthur Carl Kreinheder 
is a priest of the Church of Sweden, 
having been ordained by Bishop Ny- 
gren of Lund on Holy Trinity Sunday 
this year. He is the first American 
citizen to be so ordained. Those in- 
terested in the community life are 
invited to write him at St. Augustine's 
House, 3316 E. Drahner Rd., Oxford, 
Mich. 


The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel is 4 
chaplain of the United States Ait 
Force stationed at Keesler Air Force 
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Base, Miss. He holds the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. His series of arti- 
cles on the Saints’ Days first appeared 
in the Lutheran Chaplain. 


Mr. James Boeringer heads the de- 
partment of music at Our Saviour’s 
High School, New York City. Such a 
Church Music Institute as he envisions 
in his articles was explored at a meet- 
ing called by the Rev. Carl Bergen, 
Hoboken, N. J., in June, and will 
begin its sessions in October of this 
year. 


The Rev. John Halborg is pastor of 


Zion Church, Duquesne, Penna., and 
is travelling in Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden this summer as a corres- 
pondent for UNA SANCTA. 


Mr. Henry Hanson, Jr. business 
manager of UNA SANCTA, recently 
returned from Iceland where he at- 
tended the 900th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Bishopric of 
Skalholt. 


Illustrations in this issue are the 
work of the Rev. Richard E. Bloom- 
dall, pastor of the Bethel-Trinity par- 
ish at Bovey and Coleraine, Minn. 
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